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XXVII.    DRAYTON'S  RELATION  TO  THE 
SCHOOL  OF  DONNE,  AS  REVEALED  IN  THE 
SHEPHEARDS  SI  REN  A 

The  Shepheards  Sirena,  together  with  the  Quest  of  Cynthia 
and  the  Nymphidia,  was  published  in  1627.  It  is  a  con- 
ventional pastoral,  in  which  is  described  the  rueful  condition 
of  the  shepherd  Dorilus,  who  is  pining  over  the  separation 
from  his  beloved  nymph,  Sirena.  While  musing  upon  her 
absence,  he  reads  a  letter  of  Sirena's,  in  which  she  counsels 
him  not  to  come  to  her,  despite  her  sore  affliction,  because 
the  'wilde  waters'  which  separate  them  would  make  it 
extremely  hazardous.  After  reading  the  letter,  Dorilus 
soliloquizes  on  his  future  course  of  action.  While  thus 
occupied,  his  fellow-shepherds  gather  round  him  and  sing 
him  one  of  the  songs  which  he  had  once  sent  Sirena,  when 
she  lived  near  the  Trent.  Instead  of  driving  his  care  away, 
the  song  makes  him  even  more  wretched,  and  he  thereupon 
upbraids  his  companions  for  thus  mocking  his  woe.  At 
this  juncture,  a  boisterous  swain  soundly  reproves  him  for 
wasting  his  energies  in  lamenting  the  absence  of  his  love, 
when  the  call  of  duty  demands  that  he  devote  himself  to 
more  worthy  pursuits.  His  companion  reminds  him  that 
it  is  high  time  to  withstand  the  inroads  of  the  swineherds. 
In  response  to  this  stirring  appeal,  Dorilus  joins  his  fellow- 
shepherds. 

The  poem  is  written  in  conformity  with  Drayton's  own 
dictum  regarding  bucolic  poetry,  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  1619,  to  the  effect  that  "the  subject  of  Pastorals,  as  the 
language  of  it,  ought  to  be  poor,  silly,  and  of  the  coarsest 
Woofe  in  appearance."  The  names  of  all  the  shepherds, 
such  as  Tom  and  Ralph,  Rock  and  Rollo,  with  the  exception 
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of  Dorilus,1  are  English  rustic  names.  Their  musical  instru- 
ments and  their  dress  are  characteristic  of  the  English 
countryside.  The  sad,  love-lorn  shepherd  is  a  pastoral 
commonplace.  Lastly,  shepherds,  as  well  as  neatherds 
and  goatherds,  are  usually  the  enemies  of  swineherds  in  the 
pastoral.2 

In  all  these  respects,  the  poem  appears  conventional  and 
without  recondite  meaning.  This,  I  venture  to  say,  is  the 
view  that  the  average  reader  would  be  inclined  to  take,  for 
the  poem  has  artistic  qualities  of  its  own,  quite  apart  from 
any  esoteric  meaning.  In  support  of  this  position  one  might 
allege  that  Drayton  is,  as  a  rule,  averse  to  subtle  and  covert 
allegories.  The  Owle,  the  Man  in  the  Moone,  and  some 
allusions  in  his  former  eclogues,  virtually  sum  up  Drayton's 
essays  in  the  allegory.  An  esoteric  significance  has  been 
suggested,  however,  by  former  editors  of  the  poem,3  but  no 
solution  of  the  allegory,  if  it  be  such,  has  ever  been  attempted. 
Any  conceivable  hypothesis,  I  take  it,  could  not  be  proved 
conclusively,  for  the  evidence  is  so  circumstantial  that  one 
would  become  entangled  in  a  throng  of  mere  probabilities. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  the  solution  which  I  have  to  offer 
is  the  only  one.  There  are,  nevertheless,  a  few  facts  and 
much  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  the  interpretation 
which  I  am  about  to  propose. 

1  This  name  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  Dorylaus  of  Sidney's 
Arcadia. 

2  Likewise,  the  interpolation  of  a  song  in  the  middle  of  a  pastoral  is  not 
only  characteristic  of  bucolic  poetry  in  general,  but  of  Drayton's  former 
pastorals  in  particular. 

3  See  Morley,  Barons1  Wars  etc.,  p.  8:  'We  may  understand  the  peril 
of  the  Shepherd's  Sirena  to  whom  her  lover  can  go  over  only  by  his  giving  his 
life  to  save  hers.'  Morley  then  quotes  lines  109-12  of  the  poem.  'We  may 
understand  why  his  fellow-shepherds,  fellow-poets,  warn  him  to  be  up  and 
doing.'  Morley  then  quotes  lines  354-9.  Also  see  Brett,  Minor  Poems  of 
Michael  Drayton,  p.  19:  "The  Shepheards  Sirena  is  a  poem,  apparently, 
'where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear,'  as  so  often  in  pastoral  poetry;  it  is 
difficult  to  see  exactly  what  is  meant;  but  the  Jacobean  strain  of  doubt 
and  fear  is  there,  and  the  poem  would  seem  to  have  been  written  some  time 
earlier  than  1627." 
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In  spite  of  the  apparent  conformity  to  the  pastoral 
convention,  certain  divergences  appear  which  support  the 
impression  that  Drayton  intended  it  as  an  allegory.  These 
modifications  of  the  tradition  may  have  been  rendered 
necessary  on  account  of  the  esoteric  meaning.  The  main 
feature  which  distinguishes  the  Shepheards  Sirena  from 
former  bucolic  poetry  is  the  reason  for  the  sadness  of  the 
shepherd.  It  is  almost  the  reverse  of  the  conventional 
situation.  In  former  eclogues,  the  condition  of  the  love-lorn 
shepherd  is  due  to  the  cruel  disdain  of  his  mistress.  In  the 
Shepheards  Sirena,  however,  Dorilus  does  not  bewail  the 
cruelty  of  his  chosen  nymph.  Instead,  he  laments  that  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  visit  her  without  almost  certain  death, 
on  account  of  the  waters  which  separate  them.4  Not  only 
is  the  pastoral  convention  changed,  but,  strangely  enough, 
the  reason  for  the  departure  of  Sirena,  which  is  the  basic 
motive  of  the  composition,  is  unmentioned.  Unless  an 
esoteric  significance  were  intended,  the  author  could  have 
had  small  ground,  other  than  mere  negligence,  for  concealing 
this  reason.  On  account  of  these  differences  from  the 
conventional  pastoral,  one  is  driven  to  search  for  an  inter- 
pretation which  would  necessitate  such  modifications  of  the 
conventional  type.  Before  so  doing,  we  must  discuss  the 
allegorical  tradition  of  the  pastoral. 

The  notion  of  employing  the  pastoral  as  a  medium  for 
the  conveyance  of  ideas  of  far  greater  import  than  are 
implied  by  the  apparent  meaning  was  not  new  to  the  Eliza- 
bethans. In  fact,  since  the  time  of  Virgil,  virtually  every 
writer  of  a  pastoral  had  found  in  allegory  and  topical  allusion 
its  main  ground  for  existence  as  a  literary  form.  Even  in 
the  Seventh  Idyll  of  Theocritus  we  may  detect  the  germ  of 
the  allegorical  pastoral,  where  Lycidas  says  he  hates  'the 

4  An  analogous  situation,  which  may  account  for  this  departure  from  the 
conventional  eclogue,  occurs  in  the  Sixth  Elegy  of  Ovid's  Third  Book  of  the 
Amoves.  In  this  poem,  the  poet  rails  against  a  wild,  tempestuous  river  which 
obstructs  his  journey  to  his  mistress.  It  is  possible  that  Drayton  had  a 
reminiscence  of  this  situation  in  mind. 
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birds  of  the  Muses  that  cackle  in  vain  rivalry  with  Homer.' 
But  Virgil,  who  introduces  well-known  persons  masquerading 
as  shepherds,  was  the  first  who  perceived  the  special  fitness 
of  the  pastoral  for  covert  reference  to  men  and  affairs.  On 
account  of  this  characteristic  of  bucolic  poetry,  the  two 
great  successors  of  Virgil  in  the  pastoral,  Petrarch  and 
Boccaccio,  deliberately  chose  the  allegorical  form.  A 
significant  utterance  of  Petrarch  illustrates  his  conception 
of  the  pastoral:  'It  is  the  nature  of  this  class  of  literature 
that  if  the  author  does  not  provide  a  commentary,  its 
meaning  may  perhaps  be  guessed,  but  can  never  be  fully 
understood.5  Such  was  the  Elizabethan  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  eclogue;  Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  English 
Poesie?  thus  defines  it:  "The  poet  devised  the  eclogue  long 
after  the  other  drammatick  poems,  not  of  purpose  to  counter- 
fait  or  represent  the  rusticall  manner  of  loves  and  communi- 
cation, but  under  the  vaile  of  homely  persons,  and  in  rude 
speeches  to  insinuate  and  glance  at  greater  matters,  and  such 
as  perchance  had  not  been  safe  to  have  been  disclosed  in 
any  other  sort."  This  was  essentially  Spenser's  practice 
in  the  Shepkeards  Calender.  That  Drayton  so  conceived  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  pastoral  is  evident  from  his 
statement  concerning  pastorals  in  the  edition  of  1619. 
After  emphasizing  the  apparent  rusticity  of  the  pastoral, 
he  says:  "Neverthelesse,  the  most  High  and  Most  Noble 
Matters  of  the  World  may  bee  shaddowed  in  them,  and  for 
certaine  sometimes  are."  With  this  utterance  of  our  author 
in  mind,  we  naturally  wonder  what  'high  and  noble  matters' 
he  could  have  had  reference  to  in  the  Shepkeards  Sirena. 
In  view  of  Drayton's  career  after  the  accession  of  James, 
his  bitter  complaints  against  the  change  of  times,  and  his 
utterances  regarding  the  poets  who  wore  the  laurel  after  the 
great  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  conjecture  of  Professor  Morley 
that  the  fellow-shepherds  who  spurred  Dorilus  on  were 

5  See  Gaspary,  Gesch.  der  Ttalien  Litter  at  ur  I.  43  Iff. 
6 1.  18. 
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Drayton's  fellow-poets,  has  not  only  seemed  to  me  the  most 
rational  and  logical,  but  also  the  only  possible  solution  of 
the  allegory.  Accordingly,  one  must  take  into  account  the 
school  of  poetry  to  which  Drayton  belonged,  the  status  of 
this  school  in  the  reign  of  James,  and  the  consequent  attitude 
of  Drayton  and  his  fellow-poets. 

The  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  period, 
outside  of  the  drama,  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
schools,  which  are  the  outcome  of  two  opposing  theories 
of  poetry,  and  of  two  different  poetical  tempers.  The 
essential  characteristics  of  these  two  poetical  tendencies 
are  exemplified  in  two  commanding  personalities:  Spenser 
the  emotional,  and  Donne  the  intellectual.  Spenser  may 
be  called  the  typical  exponent  of  the  poetry  of  melody,  and 
Donne  the  proper  representative  of  the  poetry  of  thought. 
As  the  simple  precedes  the  complex,  or  as  emotion  precedes 
thought  in  the  individual  as  well  as  in  the  national  life, 
so  the  poetry  of  melody  was  in  the  ascendent  in  the  exuberant 
and  youthful  age  of  Elizabeth.  But  in  the  Jacobean  period, 
the  spirit  of  those  giddy-paced  times  had  passed,  and  the 
poetry  of  the  intellectual  Donne  became  pre-eminent. 
The  pastoral  and  romantic  poetry  of  Spenser  is  different  in 
many  ways  from  that  of  Donne.  It  is  diffuse,  sensuous,  and 
melodious.  It  is  idealistic,  and  represents  the  mediaeval 
and  chivalric  attitude  toward  woman.  The  poetry  of  Donne, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  intricate,  obscure,  and  rough.  It 
appeals  not  mainly  to  the  senses,  but  to  the  intellect. 

Drayton  belonged  to  the  school  of  Spenser.  The  imitation 
of  Spenser's  Calender  started  him  on  the  highroad  to  fame, 
and  the  praise  of  Spenser  and  Sidney  constantly  recurs  in 
his  poetry.  In  the  epistle  to  Reynolds,  Of  Poets  and  Poesie, 
Drayton  praises  all  the  poets  with  whom  he  claimed  kinship, 
but  it  is  evident  that  in  his  eye,  Spenser  towered  above  them 
all: 

Grave  morrall  Spencer  after  these  came  on 
In  all  high  knowledge,  surely  excellent. 
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In  this  epistle,  Drayton  definitely  and  unreservedly  aligns 
himself  with  the  school  of  poetry  which  may  be  called 
Spenserian  in  opposition  to  the  new  school  of  court  wits. 
After  praising  Sidney,  Marlowe,  Shakespeare,  Daniel, 
Jonson,  Drummond,  and  others,  he  tells  us  who  were  his 
closest  friends,  declares  that  he  cares  only  for  the  poets 
mentioned,  and  then  seems  to  indulge  in  a  few  strictures 
upon  the  opposite  school. 

Then  the  two  Beaumonts  and  my  Browne  arose, 
My  deare  companions  whom  I  freely  chose 
My  bosome  friends;  and  in  their  severall  wayes, 
Rightly  borne  Poets,  .... 


....  but  if  you  shall 

Say  in  your  knowledge,  that  these  be  not  all 

Have  writ  in  numbers,  be  inform'd  that  I 

Only  my  selfe  to  these  few  men  doe  tye, 

Whose  works  oft  printed,  set  on  every  post, 

To  publique  censure  subject  have  bin  most; 

For  such  whose  poems,  be  they  nere  so  rare, 

In  private  chambers,  that  incloistered  are, 

And  by  transcription  daintyly  must  goe; 

As  though  the  world  unworthy  were  to  know, 

Their  rich  composures,  let  those  men  that  keepe 

These  wonderous  reliques  in  their  judgement  deepe; 

And  cry  them  up  so,  let  such  Peeces  bee 

Spoke  of  by  those  that  shall  come  after  me, 

I  passe  [i.e.  care]  not  for  them. 

This  satirical  passage  has  been  taken  by  all  commentators7 
upon  this  poem  to  be  a  glance  at  Donne.  As  the  poetry  of 
the  so-called  school  of  Donne  was  not  published,  but  mainly 
circulated  'by  transcription,'  this  assumption  does  not 
appear  without  justification.8    Taking  this  passage  into 

7  Such  as  Chambers,  Bullen,  Beeching,  and  Elton. 

8  This  attitude  of  many  court  poets,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
characterized  the  Jacobean  wits  alone;  Puttenham,  in  his  Arte  of  English 
Poesie  (1589  Arber's  Rpt.  p.  37),  calls  attention  to  the  same  condition: 
'It  is  so  come  to  passe  that  they  (the  nobility)  have  no  courage  to  write,  and 
if  they  have,  yet  are  they  loath  to  be  a  knowen  of  their  skill.  So  as  I  know 
very  many  notable  Gentlemen  in  the  Court  that  have  written  commendably, 
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consideration,  it  is  possible  that  the  fellow-shepherds  who 
stirred  Dorilus  on  were  his  fellow-poets,  and  that  some 
of  the  poets  mentioned  were  shadowed  under  the  rustic 
names  of  Tom,  Ralph,  Gill,  Rock,  Rollo,  and  Collin.  If 
this  be  true,  it  seems  probable  that  Drayton  was  the  sad 
shepherd.  If  we  are  disposed  to  grant  this,  it  likewise  is 
possible,  providing  we  can  collect  sufficient  evidence  from 
Drayton's  life  and  utterances  to  support  such  a  hypothesis, 
that  the  "angry  Olcon"  who  stirs  the  swineherds  on  is 
the  poet  Donne,  the  leader  of  the  opposite  school  of  poetry. 
Since  many  of  the  poets  for  whom  Drayton  expressed  his 
esteem  in  the  epistle  Of  Poets  and  Poesie  were  already  dead, 
however,  one  must  find  out  the  poets  with  whom  Drayton 
was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  during  his  later  years,  before 
hazarding  a  guess  concerning  the  possible  identity  of  the 
persons  shadowed  under  these  rustic  pseudonyms,  for  it  is 
more  likely  that  he  would  have  referred  to  living  writers. 

In  Of  Poets  and  Poesie,  it  is  noticeable  that  Drayton  does 
not  mention  some  poets  who  belonged  to  the  school  of 
Spenser,  such  as  William  Basse,  Giles  and  Phineas  Fletcher. 
As  we  have  no  evidence  showing  that  Drayton  was  ac- 
quainted with  these  men,  we  must  necessarily  exclude  them 
from  consideration.  Of  the  poets  mentioned,  those  most 
intimate  with  Drayton  were  the  three  whom  Drayton  calls 
his  'bosome  friends' — William  Browne,  Sir  John  Beaument, 
and  his  brother  Francis,  the  dramatist.  He  also  appears 
to  have  been  intimate  with  George  Sandys,  to  whom  he 
wrote  an  epistle  in  1627.  To  this  list  one  may  add  one 
younger  poet  with  whom  Drayton  and  Browne  were  very 
intimate, — George  Wither.  Wither  wrote  the  Shepherd's 
Hunting,  and  his  name  was  shadowed  in  Browne's  Shepherd's 
Pipe.  Wither  not  only  wrote  commendatory  verses  before 
Drayton's  Polyolbion  of  1622,  but  in  his  examination  at  the 


and  suppressed  it  agayne,  or  els  suffred  it  to  be  publisht  without  their  owne 
names  to  it:  as  if  it  were  a  discredit  for  a  Gentleman  to  seeme  learned,  and 
to  shew  himself  amorous  of  any  good  Art.' 
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trial  before  he  was  imprisoned  for  the  publication  of  his 
Motto,  the  year  before,  he  averred  that  his  friend  Drayton 
and  others  had  found  in  it  "nothing  contrary  to  the  procla- 
mation restraining  writing  on  matters  of  government."9 

It  appears  that  the  poets  who  were  avowedly  not  in 
sympathy  either  with  the  time,  or  with  the  poetry  that 
was  popular  in  that  age,  formed  a  sort  of  school  of  their 
own  after  the  accession  of  James.  In  his  reign,  a  chill 
settled  upon  the  kind  of  poetry,  especially  the  pastoral, 
which  was  written  after  the  manner  of  Spenser.  Drayton, 
Browne,  and  Wither  often  indulge  in  bitter  complaints 
against  the  change  of  times  as  well  as  satire  on  the  court. 
The  younger  followers  of  Spenser  looked  back  upon  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  all  wrote  in  joyful  rivalry  with 
one  another,  as  a  golden  age  of  noble  deeds.  By  1610, 
the  great  outburst  of  typical  Elizabethan  poetry  was  almost 
spent,  and  all  the  poets  whose  ideals  still  clung  to  the  Spen- 
serian tradition  recalled  the  great  age  with  a  certain  longing 
and  wistfulness.  Drayton  sets  forth  their  position  in  a 
few  lines  of  his  commendatory  poem  before  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont's Bosworth  Field: 

But  that  brave  world  is  past,  and  we  are  light 

After  those  glorious  dayes  into  the  night 

Of  these  base  times,  which  not  one  heroe  have. 

Such  being  the  attitude  of  these  poets,  it  was  inevitable 
that  they  should  wax  satirical  at  the  change  of  times.  As 
early  as  1604,  Drayton  published  the  Owle,  a  covert  satire 
on  the  sycophants  and  parasites  who  hovered  around  the 
court.  This  distaste  for  all  things  that  savored  of  the 
court  echoes  through  Drayton's  later  poetry.  In  the  Thir- 
teenth Song  of  the  Polyolbion,10  he  lauds  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
in  contrast  with  the  wretched  existence  of  a  man  whose 

9  Cf.  The  Poetry  of  George  Wither,  ed.  F.  Sidgwich,  Introd.,  p.  29. 

10  xiii.  184-93. 
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daily  bread  depends  upon  the  caprice  of  some  profligate 
lord:11 

This  man  that  is  alone  a  king  in  his  desire, 
By  no  proud  ignorant  lord  is  basely  overaw'd, 
Nor  his  false  praise  affects,  who  grossly  being  claw'd 
Stands  like  an  itchy  moyle,  nor  of  a  pin  he  weighs 
What  fools,  abused  Kings,  and  humorous  ladies  raise; 
His  free  and  noble  thought  ne'er  envies  at  the  grace 
That  often-time  is  given  unto  a  bawd  most  base, 
Nor  stirs  it  him  to  think  on  the  impostor  vile, 
Who  seeming  what  he's  not,  doth  sensually  beguile 
The  sottish  purblind  world. 

The  most  bitter  satire  on  the  court,  and  the  widespread 
ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  age,  however,  occurs  in  the 
poems  which  were  published  in  1627,  together  with  the 
Nymphidia  and  the  Shepheards  Sirena.  In  the  Moon-Calf, 
and  in  sundry  Elegies  to  his  fellow-poets,  printed  in  that 
year,  Drayton  does  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  age  in 
sharp  and  scathing  words.  Especially  noteworthy  among 
these  are  the  Elegy  to  William  Browne  Of  the  Evil  Time, 
in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  newly-created  peers  of  the 
king  in  the  most  abusive  and  contemptuous  language,  and 
the  Elegy  To  Master  George  Sandys,  in  which  he  deplores 
the  condition  to  which  "noble  Poesy"  has  been  reduced. 
In  the  same  Epistle,  Drayton  mentions  the  rebuff  he  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  King  in  1604 — an  incident  which  he  had 
formerly  referred  to  in  the  'Address  to  the  General  Reader' 
in  the  1612  edition  of  the  Polyolbion, — and  the  consequent 
dejection  which  overtook  him: 

Yet  had  not  my  cleere  spirit  in  Fortunes  scorne, 
M  e  above  earth  and  her  afflictions  borne ; 
He  next  my  God  on  whom  I  built  my  trust, 
Had  left  me  troden  lower  then  the  dust.12 

These  lines  refer  to  the  two  'gratulatory'  poems  which 

11  Cf.  Spenser,  Mother  Hubberds  Tale  689ff.  This  may,  of  course,  be 
considered  a  mere  echo  of  the  Spenserian  tradition. 

12  vv.  29-32. 
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Drayton  wrote  upon  the  accession  of  James.  They  were 
so  ungraciously  received  by  the  new  monarch  that  he 
thereafter  spurned  both  the  Court  and  the  King's  favorites. 
This  incident  shows  that  Drayton  had  personal  reasons 
for  his  condemnation  of  the  court,  aside  from  the  righteous 
indignation  any  virtuous  person  would  have  felt  in  view  of 
the  depravity  of  the  nobility. 

But  Drayton  was  not  alone  in  eschewing  the  corruption 
of  the  court.  His  friend,  Samuel  Daniel,  had  likewise 
entertained  high  hopes  for  the  future  when  James  ascended 
the  throne.  In  his  Panegyric  Congratulatorie,  he  appeals 
to  the  King  to  restore  the  old  times  of  plain  living  and 
high  thinking: 

And  bring  us  back  unto  ourselves  again 
Unto  our  ancient  native  modesty 
From  out  these  foreign  sins  we  entertain, 
These  loathsome  surfeits,  ugly  gluttony; 
From  this  unmanly  and  this  idle  vein 
Of  wanton  and  superfluous  bravery; 
The  wreck  of  gentry,  spoil  of  nobleness, 
And  square  us  by  thy  temperate  soberness. 

Daniel  soon  learned  that  his  expectations  were  vain,  and  in 
bitter  disappointment  he  turned  his  back  on  the  court,  and 
became  a  farmer  at  Beckington. 

Besides  Daniel,  William  Browne  and  George  Wither  are 
also  outspoken  in  their  censure  of  the  evil  practices  at 
court.  In  the  First  Song  of  the  Second  Book  of  Britannia fs 
Pastorals,13  Browne  roundly  scores  the  abuses  of  the  clergy, 
and  refers  to  the  death  of  Overbury  and  the  rumored  poison- 
ing of  Prince  Henry: 

The  devilish  politician  all  convinces 

In  murd'ring  statesmen  and  in  pois'ning  princes; 

The  prelate  in  pluralities  asleep, 

Whilst  that  the  wolf  lies  preying  on  his  sheep. 

Wither  made  himself  so  obnoxious  that  he  was  imprisoned 
after  the  publication  of  his  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,  and  also 

13  w.  867-70. 
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after  his  Motto.  In  his  commendatory  verses  before  the 
first  edition  of  the  last  twelve  songs  of  the  Polyolbion, 
Wither  thus  complains  of  the  ignorance  and  depravity  of 
the  patrons  of  learning: 

For  those,  that  should 
The  honor  of  true  Poesy  uphold, 
Are  (for  the  most  part)  such  as  do  prefer 
The  fawning  lines  of  very  Pamphleteer 
Before  the  best  writ  Poems. 

Both  of  these  poets  were  very  ardent  admirers  of  Spenser. 
In  the  First  Song  of  the  Second  Book  of  Britannia's  Pastor- 
als™ Browne  eulogizes  Spenser  in  extravagant  language: 

Divinest  Spenser,  heav'n  bred,  happy  Muse! 
Would  any  power  into  my  brain  unfuse 
Thy  worth,  or  all  that  poets  had  before, 
I  could  not  praise  till  thou  deserv'st  no  more. 

In  his  commendatory  poem  before  Browne's  Britannia's 
Pastorals,  Drayton  advises  him  to  imitate  the  good  old 
school,  and  complains  of  the  straits  to  which  poetry  in  his 
age  had  been  reduced: 

Drive  forth  thy  flock,  young  pastor,  to  that  plain 
Where  our  old  shepherds  wont  their  flocks  to  feed; 
To  those  clear  walks  where  many  a  skillful  swain 
To'ards  the  calm  ev'ning  tun'd  his  pleasant  reed. 
Those,  to  the  Muses  once  so  sacred,  downs 
As  no  rude  foot  might  there  presume  to  stand 
Now  made  the  way  of  the  un worthiest  clowns 
Digg'd  and  plough'd  up  with  each  unhallowed  hand. 

Drayton  thus,  in  the  same  strain  as  in  the  Shepheards  Sirena, 
complains  of  the  utter  neglect  of  poetry16  in  those  days,  and, 
presumably,  satirizes  the  poetasters  of  the  court,  or  opposite 
school. 

Before  setting  forth  our  reasons  for  supposing  that  Drayton 

14  w.  1001-04. 

15  Drayton  was  much  embittered  by  the  reception  of  his  Polyolbion.  Cf. 
the  dedication  of  the  poems  of  1627. 
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intends  the  swineherds  to  shadow  the  opposite  school  in  the 
Shepeards  Sirena,  and  its  leader,  Donne,  in  particular,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  outline  some  possible  reasons  for  Drayton's 
assumed  clash  with  Donne,  which  in  turn  involves  a  brief 
review  of  Donne's  attitude  toward  the  old  school  of  poets, 
and  the  possible  literary  relations  of  the  two  men,  so  far  as 
circumstantial  evidence  will  allow. 

As  we  know,  Donne  began  his  bold  and  original  poetic 
career  by  the  composition  of  his  Satyres,  of  which  the  first 
four,  according  to  the  internal  evidence,  as  well  as  that 
of  Manuscripts,  were  probably  written  between  1593  and 
1599. 16  The  second  Satyre,  probably  written  in  1594  or 
1595,  is  especially  noteworthy  in  view  of  its  ridicule  of  the 
poets  of  the  age.  The  most  striking  feature  about  these 
poems  is  the  author's  indifference  to,  and  apparent  contempt 
for,  accepted  stylistic  canons.  For  the  sweet  and  melodious 
poetry  of  Spenser,  Watson,  and  Sidney,  for  all  those  who, 

Would  move  love  by  rithmes,17 

nothing  but  contempt.    Besides  this,  he  disdains 

.  .  .  who  write  to  Lords,  rewards  to  get 
Are  they  not  like  fingers  at  doores  for  meat? 
But  he  is  worse,  who  (beggarly)  doth  chaw 
Others  wise  fruits,  and  in  his  ravenous  maw 
Rankly  digested,  doth  those  things  outspue 
As  his  own  things. 

These  last  lines,  satirizing  all  imitators,  have  been  taken 
to  refer  to  the  sonneteering  craze  then  in  vogue.18  The 
criticism  is  so  general,  however,  that  it  might  have  applied 
to  everything  that  Drayton  had  published  thus  far,  as  the 
Harmony  of  the  Church  was  a  poetical  rendering  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Bible,  the  Shepheards  Garland  an  avowed 

16  For  a  discussion  of  the  probable  dates  of  the  Satyres,  see  Grierson, 
The  Poems  of  John  Donne  IT.  100-5. 

17  Sat.  ii,  17. 

18  Cf.  H.  J.  C.  Grierson,  The  Poems  of  John  Donne  II.  102. 
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imitation  of  Spenser's  Calender,  the  Ideas  Mirrour  a  series 
of  conventional  sonnets,  while  the  composition  of  Endimion 
and  Phoebe  owed  its  inspiration  to  Marlowe's  Hero  and 
Leander. 

Whether  Drayton  ever  took  these  lines  of  Donne  to  refer 
especially  to  himself  matters  little.  What  is  of  importance, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  Donne,  with  the  arrogance  of  an 
innovator,  and  the  effrontery  of  youth,  is  deliberately  making 
war  upon  the  poets  of  the  age.  In  many  of  his  Songs  and 
Sonets,  written  in  this  period,  he  ridicules  the  cherished 
ideas  of  the  Spenserian  school,  and  especially  their  belief 
in  the  spiritual  mystery  of  love,  so  well  exemplified  in 
Spenser's  Fowre  Hymnes.  Against  their  idealism,  he  strives 
for  realism,  and  brings  love  down  to  earth,  glorifying  the 
gratification  of  the  senses  at  the  expense  of  the  soul.  In  a 
few  of  his  Songs  and  Sonets,  he  takes  pride  in  professing  his 
ethical  laxity,  cynicism,  and  inconstancy.  He  is  so  intolerant 
of  conventional  modes  of  thought  that  he  completely  casts 
aside  the  imagery  and  pleasant  fictions  of  the  pastoralists. 
His  rebellious  and  virile  nature  refuses  to  dream  of  the 
joys  of  the  Arcadian  world,  with  its  coy  nymphs  and  love- 
lorn shepherds,  its  sweet  zephyrs  and  flowery  meads,  and 
insists  upon  drawing  its  poetic  images  from  real  life,  the  arts, 
and  sciences.  Unlike  the  poets  of  the  old  school,  he  disdains 
to  draw  either  his  themes  or  his  imagery  from  the  common 
storehouse  of  mythology  and  romantic  history. 

Not  only  does  Donne  reject  the  ideals,  conventions,  and 
poetic  materials  of  the  old  school,  but  he  also  revolts  against 
their  objectivity,  prolixity,  and  even  flow  of  versification. 
The  sonnets  and  lyrics  of  the  Elizabethan  era  usually 
conform  to  a  general  type,  and  it  is  therefore  often  very 
hard  to  distinguish  the  work  of  one  poet  from  another. 
Donne  repudiates  all  this.  A  distinctly  individual  note  is 
infused  into  all  his  work,  as  he  reveals  his  own  fiery  and 
virile  personality.  For  the  Spenserian  sensuousness  and 
prolixity,  he  substitutes  mental  ingenuity  and  obscurity. 
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In  opposition  to  the  Spenserian  smoothness  and  melody, 
Donne  deliberately  becomes  rugged  of  line,  and  careless 
in  rhyme.  Donne's  thoroughgoing  opposition  to  the  Spen- 
serian school  is  perhaps  best  summed  up  in  Carew's  Elegy 
upon  the  Death  of  Dr.  Donne: 

The  Muses  Garden,  with  pedantic  weeds 

O'erspread,  was  purged  by  thee;  the  lazy  seeds 

Of  servile  imitation  thrown  away, 

And  fresh  invention  planted.  .  .  . 

Thou  hast  redeem'd  and  open'd  as  a  mine 

Of  rich  and  pregnant  fancy;  drawn  a  line 

Of  masculine  expression  which,  had  good 

Old  Orpheus  seen,  or  all  the  ancient  brood 

Our  superstitious  fools  admire,  and  hold 

Their  lead  more  precious  than  thy  burnish'd  gold. 

That  Carew  was  referring  to  the  remaining  exemplars 
of  the  old  school  of  poetry,  such  as  Drayton,  Daniel,  and 
Chapman,  under  the  term  'superstitious  fools'  is  probable. 
Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  all  the  evidence  available  tends 
to  substantiate  the  opinion  that  Donne  not  only  completely 
severed  all  relations  with  the  old  poets,  but  that  he  also  cared 
not  for  their  friendship.19  The  only  poet  of  this  old  school 
for  whom  we  know  that  Donne  had  the  slightest  regard  was 
Ben  Jonson.  Donne  mentions  no  others  in  his  poems  or 
letters.  He  himself  said  that  he  had  'but  a  slight  roll  of 
friends  writ  in  his  heart.'  That  Donne  came  in  contact  with 
the  high-minded  Samuel  Daniel,  who  was  an  especial 
favorite  of  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  seems  certain.  He  must 
also  have  met  Drayton,  for  their  lives  were  contemporaneous 
— Donne  being  born  ten  years  later,  and  both  dying  in 
the  same  year, — and  Drayton  was  reared  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Henry  Goodere,  whose  son  was  Donne's  most  intimate 

19  It  is  commonly  said  (a  notion  which,  I  think,  is  traceable  to  Gifford) 
that  Donne  was  a  member  of  that  brilliant  company  of  wits  which  met  at 
the  Mermaid  Tavern.  For  this  assumption,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
evidence.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  Donne,  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
poetry  which  sought  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  old  poets,  should 
deliberately  seek  them  out  at  their  favorite  meeting-place. 
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friend.  Not  once,  however,  does  Donne  mention  either  of 
them  or  any  of  their  great  compeers.  Even  making  allowance 
for  the  small  number  of  Donne's  letters,  as  well  as  his 
reticence  regarding  men  and  affairs,  one  does  not  seem 
unjustified  in  entertaining  a  suspicion  that  Donne  not 
merely  disregarded  the  poetry  of  the  Elizabethans,  but 
that  he  ignored  the  poets  themselves.  Indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  he,  like  Carew,  regarded  them  with  contempt. 

In  view  of  Drayton's  utterances  in  his  later  poetry,  it 
seems  evident  that  Drayton  entertained  a  pronounced 
dislike  for  the  court-wits,  including  Donne.  Yet  there 
is  some  reason  to  suppose,  from  obscure  hints  in  his  earlier 
poetry,  that  his  aversion  began  early  in  his  career.  In 
fact,  it  is  possible  that  Drayton  was  opposed  to  Donne 
not  only  on  account  of  his  indifferent  attitude  to  himself 
and  his  poetry,  for  that  was  common  to  all  his  fellow-poets 
except  Jonson,  but  he  may  have  had  more  personal  reasons 
for  being  opposed  to  Donne.  These  suppositions  are  con- 
nected with  Drayton's  relations  to  his  patroness,  the  Count- 
ess of  Bedford. 

We  learn  in  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  of  one 
of  the  Heroical  Epistles  (Isabel  to  Richard)  that  before  Sir 
Henry  Goodere  died,  he  had  entrusted  the  young  poet, 
Drayton,  to  the  good  favors  of  Lucy  Harrington,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  translator  of  the  Orlando 
Furioso.  In  1594,  Drayton  dedicated  the  Legend  of  Matilda 
to  her,  and  again  in  1595,  he  addressed  a  sonnet,  prefatory 
to  his  Endimion  and  Phoebe,  to  her  as  the  Countess  of 
Bedford,  for  in  the  interval  she  had  married  the  Earl  of 
Bedford.    The  last  six  lines  of  this  sonnet  are  as  follows: 

Unto  thy  fame  my  Muse  her  selfe  shall  taske, 
Which  rains't  upon  me  thy  sweet  golden  showers, 
And  but  thy  selfe,  no  subject  wil  I  aske 
Upon  whose  praise  my  soul  shall  spend  her  powers. 
Sweet  Ladie,  then,  grace  this  poore  Muse  of  mine 
Whose  faith,  whose  zeal,  whose  life,  whose  all  is  thine. 
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This  sonnet,  in  which  Drayton  recognizes  his  financial 
indebtedness  to  the  Countess  of  Bedford,  was  steadily 
reprinted.  In  the  M  or  timer  iados  of  1596,  a  poem  of  sixty- 
three  lines  of  very  fulsome  praise  is  again  addressed  to  her. 
In  the  next  year,  a  prose  compliment  appears  to  her  in  the 
Legend  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  the  first  edition 
of  the  Heroical  Epistles  of  that  year  is  dedicated  to  her  as  a 
whole.  This  dedication  reappeared  in  the  subsequent 
editions  of  this  popular  work  till  1619,  when  it  was  sup- 
pressed, with  all  the  other  dedications  of  the  separate 
Epistles.20  Before  1603,  however,  it  seems  likely  that 
either  the  Countess  had  withdrawn  her  patronage,  or  that 
Drayton  must  have  hoped  for  more  lucrative  rewards 
from  another  patron,21  for,  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Mortimeriados  of  that  year  under  the  title  of  the  Baron's 
Wars,  the  work  is  not  only  dedicated  to  another  patron,  but 
all  references  to  the  Countess,  including  the  long  dedicatory 
poem,  are  deleted  with  one  exception,  which  is  in  the  next 
to  the  last  stanza  of  the  Second  Book.22  After  calling 
attention  to  his  patroness,  he  says: 

Whilst  my  great  verse  eternally  is  sung, 

You  still  may  live  with  me  in  spite  of  wrong.23 

This  last  line  may  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  slight 
rupture  had  occurred  between  the  poet  and  his  patroness. 
This  possibility  is  somewhat  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
the  sonnet  aforementioned  was  reprinted  as  early  as  1599, 
with  a  slight  change  in  the  penultimate  line.    Instead  of, 

20  The  fact  that  this  dedication  was  not  deleted  till  1619  lessens  the  proba- 
bility that  Drayton  ever  had  a  serious  and  permanent  rupture  with  the 

Countess. 

21  Drayton  wrote  for  Henslowe's  company  during  these  years  (1598-1605), 
not  merely  in  the  hope  of  fame,  but  also  for  lack  of  funds. 

22  Against  such  a  supposition,  one  may  allege  that  the  Barons'  Wars  is 
so  thoroughly  revised  that  it  may  be  considered  an  entirely  new  work,  and 
that  no  offense  was  intended  by  Drayton  in  dedicating  it  to  another  patron. 

23  These  last  words  might  be  taken  to  mean  that  certain  satirists  had 
wronged  Drayton. 
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Sweet  Ladie,  then,  grace  this  poore  Muse  of  mine, 

we  read, 

Sweet  Ladie,  yet,  grace  this  poore  Muse  of  mine,  .  .  . 

This  reading  appeared  in  the  succeeding  editions  of  the 
sonnets  till  1608,  when  the  former  reading  reappeared. 
When  we  take  these  few  bits  of  evidence  into  consideration, 
and  recall  that  no  new  work  had  been  dedicated  to  the 
Countess  of  Bedford  after  1597,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
'sweet  golden  showers'  had  ceased,  but  that  Drayton, 
though  dedicating  his  works  to  other  patrons,  still  entertained 
hopes  of  future  favors  from  the  Countess.  A  more  decisive 
rupture,  however,  seems  to  have  occurred  before  the  Poenies 
Lyrick  and  Pastor  all  which  were  entered  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1606,  were  published.  The  date  of  publication  is 
unknown,  though  it  probably  was  in  the  same  year.  In 
the  Eighth  Eclogue  of  these  revised  eclogues  of  the  Shep- 
heards  Garland  of  1593,  Drayton  interpolated  a  few  stanzas 
in  which  he  satirized  three  shadowy  persons  under  the 
names  of  Selena,  Cerberon,  and  Olcon.  The  stanzas  on 
Selena  are: 

Women  be  weake,  and  subject  most  to  chaunge, 
Nor  long  to  any  can  they  stedfast  be, 
And  as  their  eyes,  their  minds  do  ever  range, 
With  every  object  varying  as  they  see: 
Thinkst  thou  in  them  that  possibly  can  live, 
Which  nature  most  denyeth  them  to  give? 

So  once  Selena  seemed  to  reguard, 

That  faithful  Rowland  her  so  highly  praysed, 

And  did  his  travell  for  a  while  reward, 

As  his  estate  she  purpos'd  to  have  raysed, 

But  soone  she  fled  him  and  the  swaine  defyes, 

111  is  he  sted  that  on  such  faith  relies 

And  to  deceitfull  Cerberon  she  cleaves 
That  beastly  clowne  to  vile  of  to  be  spoken, 
And  that  good  shepheard  wilfully  she  leaves 
And  falsly  al  her  promises  hath  broken, 
And  al  those  beautyes  whilom  that  her  graced, 
With  vulgar  breath  perpetually  defaced. 
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The  satire  on  Olcon  is  as  follows: 

So  did  great  Olcon  which  a  Phoebus  seem'd, 
Whom  al  good  shepheards  gladly  flockd  about, 
And  as  a  god  of  Rowland  was  esteem'd, 
Which  to  his  prayse  drue  al  the  rurall  rout : 
For  after  Rowland  as  it  had  been  Pan, 
Onely  to  Olcon  every  shepheard  ran. 

But  he  forsakes  the  heardgroom  and  his  flocks, 
Nor  of  his  bagpipes  takes  at  all  no  keep, 
But  to  the  stern  wolfe  and  deceitful!  fox, 
Leaves  the  poor  shepheard  and  his  harmles  sheep 
And  all  those  rymes  that  he  of  Olcon  sung 
The  swayn  disgrac'd,  participate  his  wrong. 

The  language  of  this  satire  on  Selena  completely  accords 
with  Drayton's  former  relations  with  the  Countess  of 
Bedford,  and  could  be  applied,  I  take  it,  to  no  other  woman.24 
If  these  lines  were  directed  against  Lady  Bedford,  the 
problem  arises  as  to  whom  Cerberon  and  Olcon  may  refer. 
If  we  peruse  these  lines,  we  notice  that  the  satire  on  Cerberon, 
evidently  a  favorite  of  Selena,  is  bitter,  while  that  on  Olcon 
is  mild.  We  know  that,  after  Drayton  ceased  to  dedicate 
poems  to  the  Countess,  she  became  the  patroness  of  Daniel, 
Jonson,  and  Donne.  Drayton  was  Daniel's  nearest  compan- 
ion in  verse.  He  commends  him  very  highly  at  the  close  of 
Endimion  and  Phoebe,  and  also  mentions  him  in  Of  Poets 
and  Poesie.  Jonson's  relations  with  Drayton  in  1627, 
at  least,  seem  to  have  been  cordial  for  Drayton  extols 
Jonson  in  Of  Poets  and  Poesie,  and  Jonson  wrote  the  com- 
mendatory poem  On  the  Muses  of  His  Friend  Michael 
Drayton  before  the  poems  of  1627,  in  which  he  praised  vir- 
tually all  of  Drayton's  works  very  highly.  In  view  of  this, 
it  is  unlikely  that   Cerberon  referred   to  either  of  these 

24  Toward  the  end  of  the  Eclogue,  Drayton  compliments  some  ladies 
under  pastoral  names,  but  sufficient  details  are  given  concerning  their 
residence  to  obviate  the  possibility  that  any  of  the  names  might  shadow  the 
Countess  of  Bedford.  The  satire  on  Selena  was  withdrawn  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  1619.   That  on  Olcon,  however,  remained. 
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men.  My  own  conjecture  is  that  Cerberon  refers  to  Donne. 
It  does  not  seem  that  Olcon  could  have  signified  Donne, 
for  the  satire  is  not  only  mild,  but  it  does  not  apply.25 

The  main  obstacle  to  this  hypothesis  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Gosse,  Mr.  Merrill,  and  Mr.  Grierson  that  Donne's 
close  intimacy  with  the  Countess  of  Bedford  did  not  com- 
mence before  1608,  two  years  after  the  eclogues  of  Drayton 
were  republished.  To  substantiate  their  conjecture,  they 
observe  that  the  letters  of  Donne  to  Sir  Henry  Goodere 
do  not  begin  to  be  filled  with  references  to  the  'Great  Lady' 
till  1608,  and  that  most  of  his  verse-letters  to  the  Countess 
appeared  between  1608  and  1614. 

Thee  are  a  few  facts  which  diminish  the  weight  of  this 
evidence.  In  the  first  place,  not  more  than  six  of  Donne's 
letters  to  Sir  Henry  Goodere  can  be  definitely  dated  before 
1608.  This  number  is  very  slight,  considering  the  fact  that 
Donne  wrote  a  weekly  letter  to  Sir  Henry.26  In  one  of  these 
letters  which  was  written  in  1602,  however,  Donne  says 
regarding  the  death  of  Lady  Bedford's  son:  T  hope  somebody 
else  hath  had  the  ill  luck  to  tell  you  first  that  the  young 
Bedford  is  dead.'  This  fact  would  argue  an  acquaintance 
with  the  family.  The  opinion  aforementioned  seems  less 
tenable  when  we  learn  that  Sir  Henry,  apparently,  did  not 
enter  the  service  of  the  Countess  of  Bedford  till  1608;  the 
mention  of  the  'Great  Lady'  in  Donne's  letters  to  Goodere 
after  that  date  is  not,  therefore,  a  remarkable  coincidence. 
Besides,  there  is  one  substantial  item  of  evidence  which 
would  argue  Donne's  acquaintance  with  the  Countess  of 
Bedford  before  1608.    It  is  this.    On  August  8th  of  that 

25  This  hypothesis  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  objection,  if  we  consider  it 
probable  that  Drayton  signified  Donne  under  the  guise  of  'angry  Olcon'  in 
the  Shepheards  Sirena,  that  he  would  be  more  likely  to  satirize  the  same 
person  under  the  same  name  in  both  poems.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
Drayton  was  envious  of  Jonson  at  this  time.  Olcon  may  have  shadowed  him. 

26  See  Merrill,  Letters  to  Severall  Persons  of  Honour,  p.  42:  'Sir:  Every 
Tuesday  I  make  account  that  I  turn  a  great  hour-glass,  and  consider  that  a 
week's  life  is  run  out  since  I  writ.' 
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year,  Lady  Bedford  became  godmother  to  Donne's  daughter, 
Lucy.  The  close  intimacy  which  this  relationship  implies 
makes  it  improbable  that  their  acquaintance  was  merely 
a  matter  of  a  few  months.  That  they  should  not  have  met 
each  other  before  1608,  in  view  of  this  evidence,  when 
both  of  them  were  so  closely  connected  with  the  Court, 
seems  as  improbable  as  does  the  assumption  that  their 
mutual  admiration  blossomed,  as  it  were,  in  a  day.27  At 
least,  from  the  evidence  here  adduced,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Donne,  who  became  the  greatest  favorite  of  the  Coun- 
tess, was  sufficiently  well-acquainted  with  her  in  1606  to 
arouse  the  envy  and  satire  of  Drayton. 

But  it  is  possible  that  Drayton  was  at  odds  with  Donne 
for  other  reasons:  namely,  his  way  of  life  in  his  early  years, 
his  association  with  the  court,  and  his  espousal  of  a  new 
school  of  poetry.  It  is  barely  possible  that  Drayton  had 
such  a  type  as  the  iconoclastic  Donne  in  mind  when  he 
caustically  satirizes  the  manners  of  the  Jay  in  the  Owle 
of  1604.  He  first  deals  with  the  Jay  as  a  brainless  boaster 
and  butterfly  of  the  court: 

A  jetting  Jay  accomplished  and  brave, 

That  well  could  speak,  well  could  himself  behave; 

His  congees  courtly,  hi ;  demeanor  rare, 

And  strangely  fashion'd  as  the  clothes  he  wear 

Which  could  each  man  with  compliment  salute. 

Drayton  then  inveighs  against  this  person's  aspirations  to 
all  knowledge: 

27  Another  possible  argument  against  this  opinion  appears  in  a  letter 
written  by  Donne  between  1603  and  1610.  In  this  letter,  it  appears  that  the 
Countess  was  so  intimate  with  Donne  that  she  had  composed  some  verses 
upon  him.  Requesting  her  to  send  them  to  him  upon  the  promise  of  secrecy, 
he  writes:  'If  I  should  confess  a  fault  in  the  boldness  of  asking  them,  or 
make  a  fault  by  doing  it  in  a  longer  letter,  your  Ladyship  might  use  youi 
style  and  old  fashion  of  the  court  toward  me,  and  pay  me  with  a  pardon.' 
Whether  Donne  merely  means  that  the  Countess  was  accustomed  to  pardon 
offenders  at  court,  or  whether  Donne  implies  that  she  was  wont  to  pardon 
his  indiscretions  at  court,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
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Then  of  his  knowledge  in  the  cabalist, 
And  what  pertaineth  to  an  exorcist: 
As  of  philacters  what  their  uses  be, 
Homer's  nepenthe  how  in  each  degree,  .  .  . 
He  to  proportion  presently  doth  run, 
And  talks  of  the  Colossus  of  the  Sun: 
Of  columns  the  diameters  doth  tell, 
Even  from  the  base,  up  to  the  capital. 
And  to  the  roof  he  something  doth  allude, 
And  doth  demonstrate  of  the  magnitude. 
And  what  is  all  this  from  his  addle  pate, 
But  like  a  Starling,  that  is  taught  to  prate? 

All  of  this  might  apply  to  Donne,  as  he  was  a  sort  of  Eliza- 
bethan Goethe.  His  writings  testify  to  his  eager  pursuit 
of  all  learning — forbidden  or  dangerous — in  law,  theology, 
medicine,  and  mathematics.  The  next  lines  are  of  interest 
in  view  of  Donne's  extensive  travels  on  the  Continent: 

And  with  a  lisping  garb  this  most  rare  man 
Speaks  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

finally,  the  Jay  seems  to  have  considered  himself  an  inno- 
vator and  founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry: 

This  carrion  Jay,  approaching  to  the  spring, 
Where  the  sweet  Muses  wont  to  sit  and  sing, 
With  filthy  ordure  so  the  same  defiPd, 
As  they  from  thence  are  utterly  exil'd, 
Banish'd  their  issue,  from  whose  sacred  rage 
Flows  the  full  glory  of  each  plenteous  age,  .  .  . 
Those  rare  Promethii,  fetching  fire  from  Heaven; 
To  whom  the  functions  of  the  gods  are  given,  .  .  . 

Drayton  continues  to  indulge  in  an  extravagant  eulogy  of 
true-born  poets,  and  finally  pours  out  this  anathema  which 
may  be  applied  to  the  court-wits,  or  the  new  school  of 
poetry: 

O  bastard  minds,  unto  this  vileness  brought, 

To  loath  the  means  which  first  your  honours  wrought! 

But  who  their  great  profession  can  protect, 

That  rob  themselves  of  their  own  due  respect? 
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For  they  whose  minds  should  be  exhal'd  and  high, 
As  free  and  noble  as  clear  poesy 
In  the  slight  favor  of  some  lord  to  come, 
Basely  do  crouch  to  his  attending  groom. 

The  notion  that  Drayton  may  have  had  Donne  especially 
in  mind  in  this  passage  is,  of  course,  a  mere  conjecture. 
These  lines  do,  however,  reveal  a  bitter  opposition  to  poets 
who  prostitute  their  powers  in  flattering  upstart  noblemen.28 
The  main  objection  which  Drayton  had  to  the  poetry 
which  was  popular  in  the  Jacobean  period  was  that  it  was 
no  longer  the  handmaiden  of  virtue.29  With  his  Spenserian 
heritage,  Drayton  believed  that  poetry  should  be  a  guide 
of  life,  that  its  main  function  was  to  make  men  virtuous, 
and  that  poets  were  inspired  by  heaven.30  One  reason,  I 
take  it,  why  Drayton  wrote  so  much  heroic  poetry  was 
because  he  believed,  as  he  says  in  the  Owle,  that  poets  were 

Ordain'd  by  nature  (truch-men  for  the  great) 
To  fire  their  noble  hearts  with  glorious  heat. 

That  such  was  Drayton's  conception  of  the  high  function 
of  poetry  is  also  brought  out  in  the  epistle  To  Master  William 

Jeffreys: 

The  Muses  here  sit  sad,  and  mute  the  while, 
A  sort  of  swine  unseasonably  defile 
Those  sacred  springs  .  .  . 

28  In  this  connection,  we  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Donne 
had  no  scruples  in  assiduously  seeking  to  win  the  favor  of  Robert  Carr,  the 
all-powerful  favorite  of  James.  He  wrote  an  epithalamion  upon  the  marriage 
of  Carr  with  the  divorced  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

29  This  idea  is  the  central  doctrine  of  the  Spenserian  school.  It  is  the  t 
main  thesis  in  Sidney's  Defense  of  Poesy.   See  Cook,  The  Defense  of  Poesy, 

p.  13:  'So  that  the  ending  end  of  all  earthly  learning  being  virtuous  action, 
those  skills  that  serve  most  to  bring  forth  that  have  a  most  just  title  to  be 
princes  over  all  the  rest;  wherein,  if  we  can  show,  the  poet  is  worthy  to  have 
it  before  all  other  competitors.' 

30  Cf.  Spenser,  Shcp.  Cal.  Oct.  Argument;  'Poetrie  .  .  .  having  bene  in 
all  ages,  and  even  amongst  the  barbarous,  alwayes  of  singular  accounpt  and 
honor,  and  being  indede  so  worthy  and  commendable  an  arte;  or  rather  no 
arte,  but  a  divine  gift  and  heavenly  instinct,  not  to  bee  gotten  by  laboure 
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and  a  little  further, 

But  all  their  superfluity  of  spite 
On  vertues  hand-maid  Poesy  doth  light, 
And  to  extirpe  her  all  their  plots  they  lay, 
But  to  her  ruine  they  shall  misse  the  way,  .  .  . 

Drayton's  conception  of  love-poetry  was  also  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  court-wits.  The  chivalric  attitude 
toward  love,  which  Spenser  and  his  school  ever  adhered  to, 
particularly  Drayton,  is  openly  scoffed  at  by  Donne  in  his 
Songs  and  Sonets.  Indeed,  in  a  few  of  these  poems,  the 
gay  and  youthful  Donne  takes  pride  in  a  philosophy  of  love 
which  is  altogether  cynical.  When  Donne  adopts  the 
pastoral  pose  of  the  faithful  lover  bewailing  the  cruelty  of 
his  mistress,  his  sarcasm  is  quite  in  evidence.  The  attitude 
of  the  school  of  Spenser  toward  love-poetry  is  precisely  the 
opposite  to  that  of  the  followers  of  Donne.  Drayton  would 
also  hold,  contrary  to  Donne,  that  love-poetry  should  be 
simple  and  direct,  not  subtle  and  ingenious;  melodious  and 
lyrical,  not  halting  and  rough. 

Another  reason  for  Drayton's  objection  to  the  poetry 
of  the  school  of  Donne  was  that  it  was  circulated  in  manu- 
script, and  not  published  abroad,  as  was  the  poetry  of  the 
great  age.  In  the  address  'To  the  General  Reader'  of  the 
Polyolbion,  in  1612,  Drayton  first  expresses  his  feelings  of 
chagrin:  'In  publishing  this  Essay  of  My  Poem  there  is 
this  great  disadvantage  against  me,  that  it  cometh  out  at 
a  time  when  Verses  are  wholly  deduced  to  chambers,  and 
nothing  esteemed  in  this  lunatic  age  but  what  is  kept  in 
cabinets  and  must  only  pass  by  transcription.'  He  likewise 
refers  to  the  custom  in  Of  Poets  and  Poesie,  quoted  above. 

In  the  Moon-Calf,  Drayton  apparently  blames  the 
courtwits  for  failing  to  uphold  high  standards  in  poetry  as 
a  guide  to  the  multitude.    He  may  refer  to  the  writers  of 


and  learning,  but  adorned,  with  both,  and  poured  into  the  witte  by  a  certain 
enthousiasmos  and  celestial  inspiration.' 
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the  "lousy  pamphlets,"  together  with  the  court-poets,  as 
"ye  sons  of  Belial": 

Misfortune  light  on  him,  that  aught  doth  weigh 

Ye  sons  of  Belial,  what  ye  think  or  say: 

Who  would  have  thought,  whilst  wit  sought  to  advance 

Itself  so  high,  damn'd  beastly  ignorance 

Under  the  cloke  of  knowledge,  should  creep  in 

And  from  desert  should  so  much  credit  win ! 

But  all  this  poisonous  froth  Hell  hath  let  fly 

In  these  last  days,  at  Noble  Poesy,  .  .  . 

To  make  her  vile  and  ugly  to  appear 

Whose  natural  beauty  is  divinely  clear.  .  .  . 

All  of  the  objections  thus  far  detailed  which  were  apparently 
directed  against  the  opposite  school  of  poetry,  are  summed 
up  in  a  noteworthy  passage  in  the  Polyolbion:*1 

But  leave  these  hatefull  herds,  and  let  me  now  declare, 

In  th'  Helliconian  Fount,  who  rightly  christned  are: 

Not  such  as  basely  sooth  the  Humour  of  the  Time, 

And  slubberingly  patch  up  some  slight  and  shallow  Rime, 

Upon  Pernassus  top,  that  strive  to  be  instal'd, 

Yet  never  to  that  place  were  by  the  Muses  call'd. 

Nor  yet  our  Mimick  Apes,  out  of  their  bragging  pride, 

That  faine  would  seeme  to  be,  what  nature  them  denide; 

Whose  Verses  hobling  runne,  as  with  disjoynted  bones 

And  make  a  viler  noyse  than  carts  upon  the  stones; 

And  these  forsooth  must  be,  the  Muses  onely  heirs, 

When  they  but  Bastards  are,  and  foundlings  none  of  theirs, 

Inforcing  things  in  Verse  for  Poesie  unfit, 

Mere  filthy  stuffe,  that  breaks  out  of  the  sores  of  wit: 

What  Poet  reckes  the  praise  upon  such  Anticks  heap'd, 

Or  envies  that  their  lines,  in  Cabinets  are  kept? 

Though  some  fantasticke  foole  promove  their  ragged  Rymes, 

And  doe  transcribe  them  o'r  a  hundred  severall  times, 

And  some  fond  women  winnes,  to  thinke  them  wondrous  rare, 

When  they  lewd  beggery  trash,  nay  very  gibbish  are. 

Now,  it  is  noticeable  that  every  one  of  these  criticisms 
which  Drayton  launches  against  these  would-be  poets, 
such  as  the  roughness  of  their  poetry,  its  failure  to  rhyme, 


31  Song  xxi,  165ff . 
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its  metaphysical  wit,  the  secrecy  with  which  it  is  circulated, 
its  primary  concern  with  the  feminine  sex,  might  be  applied 
to  the  poetry  of  Donne  and  the  lascivious  poetasters  that 
hovered  around  the  court  of  James.32 

In  the  lines  following  this  satirical  passage,  Drayton 
expounds  his  own  theory  of  poetry,  and  defends  the  Spen- 
serian school: 

Give  me  those  Lines  (whose  touch  the  skillfull  eare  to  please) 

That  gliding  flow  in  state,  like  swelling  Euphrates, 

In  which  things  naturall  be,  and  not  in  falsely  wrong: 

The  Sounds  are  fine  and  smooth,  the  Sense  is  full  and  strong, 

Not  bumbasted  with  words,  vaine  ticklish  eares  to  feed; 

But  such  as  may  content  the  perfect  man  to  read. 

What  is  of  Paynters  said,  is  of  true  Poets  rife, 

That  he  which  does  expresse  things  neerest  to  the  life, 

Doth  touch  the  very  poynt,  nor  needs  he  adde  thereto: 

For  that  the  utmost  is,  that  Art  doth  strive  to  doe. 

One  may  here  note  that  Drayton  expresses  poetic  principles 
which  are  almost  the  precise  opposite  to  those  of  Donne. 

Before  we  discuss  the  underlying  meaning  of  the  Shep- 
heards  Sirena,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  who  is  Sirena,  and 
why  should  she  be  so  named? 

To  those  who  do  not  recognize  any  esoteric  meaning  in 
the  Shepheards  Sirena  the  name  might  signify  merely  that 
she  is  the  enchantress,  or  siren,  of  the  shepherds.  Interpreted 
allegorically,  however,  it  appears  probable  that  Drayton 
intended  Sirena  to  be  the  Muse  of  poetry.  In  other  words, 
she  symbolizes  the  kind  of  poetry — and  to  his  mind  the  only 
true  kind — which  he  so  strenuously  defends  in  the  last 
lines  quoted  from  the  Polyolbion.  This  interpretation  is  not 
far-fetched,  if  we  take  into  account  the  allegorical  nature 
of  pastoral  poetry,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Spenserian  school 

32  One  may  note  that  three  poems  of  Drayton  may  be  said  to  be  in  the 
metaphysical  vein:  Sing  We  the  Rose,  The  Heart,  and  To  his  Valentine. 
The  first  of  these  which  is  the  most  metaphysical  was  not  reprinted  by  him 
in  the  edition  of  1619,  probably  on  this  account.  One  of  Drayton's  tenets, 
expressed  in  one  of  his  odes,  was:  ....  things  slight 
Not  to  clothe  curiously 
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toward  their  Muse.  In  the  poetry  of  Drayton,  who  always 
held  that  it  was  the  particular  function  of  the  poet  to  con- 
ceive of  abstractions  in  human  form,  the  idea  of  the  Muse 
of  poetry  as  a  divine  being  who  embodied  all  that  was 
beautiful  and  lovely,  seemed  quite  natural.  In  the  very 
word,  Idea,  which  he  chose  as  the  name  for  the  woman  who 
was  his  inspiration  in  his  sonnets,  Drayton  wished  all  his 
readers  to  perceive  that  he  intended  her  to  signify  the 
divine  Idea,  the  consummation  of  all  human  excellence. 
In  the  Polyolbion,  all  the  rivers,  hills,  and  valleys  are  per- 
sonified. In  fact,  so  common  is  this  practice  of  Drayton 
that  he  usually  speaks  of  'Noble  Poesy'  in  an  allegorical 
vein.  A  quotation  from  his  dedication  of  the  poems  of 
1619,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  own  poems  and  probably 
of  the  opponents  of  the  old  school,  exemplifies  this  tendency: 
'They  were  the  fruit  of  that  Muse-nursing  season:  before 
this  frosty  Boreas  (I  meane  the  worlds  coldness)  had  nipp'd 
our  flowery  Tempe  that  with  his  pestilential  Fogs  is  like 
utterly  to  poyson  the  Pierian  Spring,  doe  not  Apollo  mightily 
protect  it:  before  (I  say)  Hell  had  sent  up  her  black  Furies, 
that  in  every  corner  breathe  their  venome  in  the  face  of 
cleere  Poesie  and  but  that  she  is  Divine,  her  beauties  be 
Immortal,  or  they  had  before  this  blasted  her  sweetness, 
and  made  her  as  ugly  to  the  world,  as  they  themselves  are 
in  the  eyes  of  true  Judgment  and  Vertue.'  In  another 
passage  in  the  epistle  To  Master  George  Sandys,  published 
in  1627  in  the  volume  with  the  Shepheards  Sirena,  Drayton 
speaks  of  'Poesy'  in  the  same  vein,  and  complains  that  she 
is  banished: 

For  Poesie  is  follow'd  with  such  spight, 

By  groveling  drones  that  never  raught  her  height, 

That  she  must  hence,  she  may  no  longer  staye 

The  driery  fates  prefixed  have  the  day, 

Of  her  departure,  which  is  now  come  on, 

And  they  command  her  straight  wayes  to  be  gone; 

That  bestiall  heard  so  hotly  her  pursue 

And  to  her  succour  there  be  very  few, 

Nay  none  at  all,  her  wrongs  that  will  redresse, 

But  she  must  wander  in  the  wildernesse,  .  .  . 
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But  the  name  Sirena  does  not,  it  appears,  signify  merely 
the  Muse  of  poetry.  It  is  probable  that  Drayton  intended 
her  to  represent  the  old  and  true  school  of  poets,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Club  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern.  As  we  know,  sirena  is  the  Italian  for  "mermaid." 
This  interpretation  is  reinforced  when  we  find  that  the 
members  of  the  Mermaid  Club  were  called  "Sirenaicks."33 
This  clue  is  found  in  a  facetious  letter  of  Thomas  Coryate, 
the  author  of  the  Crudities,  which  is  sent  from  "the  court  of 
the  great  Mogul,  resident  at  the  towne  of  Asmere,  in  the 
Easterne  India."  The  letter  is  thus  addressed:  "To  the 
High  Seneschall  of  the  right  Worshipfull  Fraternitie  of 
Sireniacal  Gentlemen  that  meet  the  first  Fridaie  of  every 
Moneth,  at  the  signe  of  the  Mere-Maide  in  Bread-streete 
in  London."  The  letter  begins  thus:  "Right  Generous, 
Joviall,  and  Mercuriall  Sirenaicks,"  but  none  of  the  members 
of  the  Club  are  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  letter.  The 
evidence  of  this  epistle  is  noteworthy,  as  it  shows  that  the 
name  "Sirenaic"  was  applied  to  the  members  of  the  cele- 
brated Club.34  With  these  facts  and  probabilities  in  mind, 
we  may  proceed  to  interpret  the  Shepheards  Sirena. 

Dorilus  is  Drayton,  and  he  is  pining  for  Sirena,  his  Muse 
of  poetry,  who  has  departed  from  the  land.  In  the  letter 
which  the  Muse  writes  to  console  her  beloved  disciple,  she 
urges  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  for  death  cannot  divorce 
them,  although  the  great  age  when  both  were  adored  by  the 
multitude  has  passed: 

And  in  all  my  good  and  ill, 
Ever  had  thy  equall  share : 

33  According  to  N.  E.  D.,  this  word  is  derived  from  siren,  arising  from 
the  confusion  of  siren  with  mermaid.  It  should  not,  therefore,  be  confused 
with  Cyrenaic,  meaning  a  follower  of  Aristippus,  although  the  word  may 
have  developed  from  analogy  with  this  word. 

34  We  do  not  know  that  Drayton  was  a  member  of  the  Club.  His  close 
acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  and  with  Francis  Beaumont  who  wrote  the 
famous  lines  on  the  'feats  of  wit  done  at  the  Mermaid'  almost  justify  such  an 
assumption. 
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She  then  advises  him  not  to  attempt  to  rescue  her  from 
her  wretched  plight,35  since  the  opposition  of  the  people, 
especially  those  in  authority,  exemplified  by  the  'wilde 
waters,'  would  render  it  extremely  hazardous.  This  advice, 
I  take  it,  shows  that  Drayton  realized  that  it  would  avail 
him  little  to  glorify  Sirena,  as  he  had  done  in  the  past,  by 
writing  in  the  heroic  vein,  since  the  people  no  longer  look 
with  favor  upon  poetry  whose  primary  aim  is  to  inspire 
men  to  perform  noble  deeds.   The  lines, 

But  the  Winter  is  so  cold, 
That  I  feare  to  hazard  thee, 

are  merely  a  repetition  of  the  above-quoted  lines  from  the 
dedication  of  the  poems  of  1619:  'They  were  the  fruit  of 
that  Muse-nursing  season  before  this  frosty  Boreas  (I  meane 
the  world's  coldnesse)  had  nipp'd  our  flowery  Tempe.' 
If  Drayton  should  attempt  to  Glorify  his  Muse  aright  by 
writing  heroic  poetry  typified  by  his  Legends,  the  Barons' 
Wars,  and  the  Polyolbion,  so  that  she  would  shine  forth  in 
all  her  heavenly  beauty  once  more,  for, 

Then  my  coate  with  light  should  shine, 
Purer  than  the  Vestall  fire, 

his  poetry  would  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  Still,  she  does  not  forbid 
him,  in  spite  of  his  peril,  to  glorify  her  in  competition  with 
her  detractors.  After  perusing  her  letter,  Drayton  deter- 
mines to  act  in  her  behalf,  though  he  temporarily  conceals  his 
plan  of  action: 

But  my  counsailes  such  must  bee, 
(Though  as  yet  I  them  conceale) 
By  their  deadly  wound  in  me, 
They  thy  hurt  must  only  heale,  .  .  . 

These  last  two  lines,  I  take  it,  refer  to  his  decision  to  forego 
writing  exclusively  in  the  heroic  vein  and  his  determination 

35  In  this  connection,  one  may  note  that  the  poems  of  1627  are  dedicated 
to  'those  noblest  of  gentlemen  .  .  .  who,  out  of  the  virtue  of  your  minds, 
love  and  cherish  neglected  Poesy.  .  .  .' 
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to  write  satire,  in  spite  of  his  aversion  for  that  special  kind 
of  poetry.    The  next  lines, 

Could  I  give  what  thou  do'st  crave 
To  that  passe  thy  state  is  growne, 
I  thereby  thy  life  might  save, 
But  am  sure  to  loose  mine  owne, 

reveal  the  war  that  was  going  on  in  Drayton's  own  breast. 
If  he  should  follow  the  popular  fashion  in  poetry  and  should 
write  in  short,  lyric,  measures,  he  might  save  the  Muse 
but  he  woud  abandon  his  dearest  aim  in  life — teaching 
and  inspiring  the  people  by  means  of  his  heroic  poetry. 
Drayton  not  only  thinks  he  is  most  fitted  to  write  in  the 
heroic  manner,  but  he  conceives  it  his  duty  so  to  do.  The 
lines: 

Hard  the  Choise  I  have  to  chuse, 
To  my  selfe  if  friend  I  be, 
I  must  my  Sirena  loose, 
If  not  so,  shee  looseth  me. 

reinforce  the  assumption  that  Drayton  would  have  preferred 
to  write  only  in  the  heroic  vein.  He  would  like  to  write 
poetry  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  thereby 
glorify  his  Muse,  but  he  cannot  write  in  his  chosen  manner, 
exemplified  by  the  Polyolbion,  and  still  gain  the  popular 
suffrage. 

The  shepherds  who  sing  to  enliven  his  spirits  are  his 
fellow-poets,  who  also  adore  his  Muse.  The  names  are  so 
shadowy  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  what  poets  he  may  have  had  in  mind.  The 
first  is  probably  William  Browne,  under  the  guise  of  Tom, 

For  his  Pipe  without  a  Peere, 

who  wrote  the  Shepherd's  Pipe,  and  the  second  may  be 
George  Wither,  who  is  shadowed  by  the  name  of  Ralph,  for 
he, 

...  as  much  renown'd  for  skill, 
wrote  the  Shepherd's  Hunting.     "Little  Gill"  is  possibly 
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Christopher  Brooke,  who  wrote  one  of  the  eclogues  of  the 
Shepherd's  Pipe,  and  is  also  one  of  the  characters  in  both 
works.36  Rock  and  Rollo  may  refer  to  the  two  Beaumonts, 
Sir  John  and  his  brother  Francis,  the  dramatist,  whom 
Drayton  calls  his  "bosome  friends"  in  Of  Poets  and  Poesie. 
Collin  is  probably  the  spirit  of  the  great  Spenser,  who  is 
stirring  him  on. 

The  song  which  the  shepherds  sing  is  in  praise  of  his 
Muse,  Sirena,  when  she  lived  near  the  Trent.  As  the 
Trent  is  the  largest  river  near  Hartshill,  Drayton's  birth- 
place, and  Powlesworth  where  he  was  reared,  we  may  under- 
stand why  he  placed  her  habitation  near  that  river.  She 
is  the  Muse  who  had  inspired  him  in  his  youth, — when 
heroic  poetry  was  popular. 

The  swineherds  against  whom  Drayton  joins  his  fellow- 
shepherds  are  the  lascivious  poetasters  of  the  court  of 
James.  Donne  may  be  shadowed  under  the  name,  "angry 
Olcon."   The  lines 

And  against  us  part  doth  take 
Ever  since  he  was  out-gone, 
Offring  Rymes  with  us  to  make, 

might  refer  to  Donne's  elegy  on  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
which  virtually  all  of  the  poets  of  the  age,  except  Drayton, 
bewailed  in  very  doleful  verse.  To  Drayton,  of  course,  the 
elegies  of  Browne,  Wither,  and  Brooke,  all  of  which  follow  the 
Spenserian  manner,  would  appear  greatly  superior. 

Drayton  joins  his  fellow-poets — defends  their  'sacred 
downs' — and  thus  tries  to  bring  'neglected  Poesie'  to  her 
accustomed  haunts  once  more  by  publishing  the  poems  of 
1627  and  1630.  The  Shepheards  Sirena,  in  particular,  is 
his  declaration  of  steadfast  allegiance.  The  Battaile  of 
Agincourt  and  the  Miseries  of  Queen  Margarite  are  in  the 

36  Christopher  Brooke  was  also  a  friend  of  Donne,  though  he  did  not  write 
in  Donne's  manner.  In  view  of  Drayton's  close  intimacy  with  Browne  and 
Wither,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  also  well  acquainted  with  Brooke.  'Gill' 
may  shadow  George  Sandys. 
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old  heroic  vein.  In  these  two  poems,  he  writes  in  his  chosen 
manner  with  a  definite  didactic  purpose.  The  Moon-Calf 
and  the  Elegies  are  satires  upon  the  widespread  corruption 
of  the  times  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  upon  the  opposite  school 
of  poetry.  The  Nymphidia,  the  Quest  of  Cynthia,  and  the 
Muses  Elizium  are  written  in  glorification  of  Sirena,  to  be 
sure,  but  without  any  didactic  purpose.  Although  a  conces- 
sion to  the  reigning  taste,  he  writes  them  to  combat  the 
poetic  principles  of  the  opposite  school  in  more  vital  essen- 
tials, without  any  sacrifice  of  his  poetic  ideals. 
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